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OUR PLAIN DUTY WITH RESPECT TO THE FREED-MEN IN 
AMERICA; AND THEIR PRESENT CONDITION AND PROSPECTS. 
BY THE REV, SAMUEL GARRATT, M.A., 

One of the Honorary Secretaries of the Freed-Men’s Aid Society, London. 

Four millions of human beings—men, women, and children—have passed in 
America within the last four years out of slavery into freedom, and are in urgent 
need, all of them of education, which while in bondage the law denied them, and 
many of them oi food, which they have not been accustomed to provide for 
themselves, being fed by their owners like his oxen or his horses, 

It needed no foresight to convince the most thoughtless that one result of 
emancipation and the war combined would be an immense amount of want among 
vast masses of the coloured people whose masters were many of them ruined, 
and most of them reluctant to submit to the change in their relations with their 
servants, and also among other vast masses who had flocked for the sake of 
freedom within the lines of the Federal army. In that flight from slavery many 
must have perished, and when the survivors reached their destination they came 
in naked, and footsore, and famished, and ignorant. A miserable condition 
truly, but yet in their eyes a happy one, because, as they so constantly ex- 
pressed it, their prayers were answered and they would die free. 

Writing for English men and English women, I need not’ pause to explain 
this. If any of my readers think that it would have been happier for those 
people to have remained slaves, I do not write for them, or ask their help. It 
is recorded to the disgrace of the Israelites that they did once think that slavery 
with plenty was preferable to freedom with scarcity. The Negroes do not think 
so, and, in spite of words which have been spoken during the last few years, I 
will not believe that any British Christian does reckon in his heart that a 
hungry freeman is worse off than a pampered slave. 

It is not so well known as it ought to be in this country how great the effort 
was with which while the war lasted negroes made their escape from slavery. 
An impression, which must be ascribed to a Divine influence, that the war would 
result in their deliverance, and that like the Israelites of old they had only to 
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‘stand still and see the salvation of the Lord,” a favourite text with many of 
them, restrained them from acts of violence, and from attempting flight under 
hopeless circumstances. 

But when escape was possible they underwent willingly every risk and hard- 
ship to effect it. An eye-witness relates how while a battle was raging in the 
neighbourhood he saw numbers of men, women and children arrive within 
the Federal lines, who had taken that opportunity of slipping into freedom. 
“They had no shelter, little clothing, and no food, but such as the more 
fortunate coloured people gave them, or such as the Freed-men’s Aid Socie- 
ties supplied. They arrived in the evening, some of them having made a 
detour of sixty miles, footsore of course and wearied. Some were almost white, 
others black as ebony. There was no murmuring among that group. I took aside 
nearly fifty of them. ‘Are you not tired,’ said I, ‘and do you not wish yourself 
back again at the old home?’ ‘Not so tired as we were last night,’ said one of 
them, with hope beaming in his countenance; ‘and though we should like to go 
back to the old place, we came here because we were resolved to be free.’” 
And Dr. Tomkins says distinctly, “ I did not meet with a single negro who did 
not spurn the idea of going back intoslavery. All desire to be free, though they 
may suffer and die.”* 

A great duty lies upon the people of this country to help in the work of pro- 
viding for the necessities of these emancipated slaves. 

In the first place there is a very urgent necessity for assistance. 

One result of so great a war has been the draining all the resources of the 
United States. In the north the support of an army reckoned by millions, in the 
south, in addition to this, the presence of an hostile armed force of such immense 
magnitude exacting contributions, the blockade of the ports, and the breaking up 
of the compulsory labour system have exhausted the wealth ofthe country. And 
while the Americans in the Northern States are making the most strenuous efforts 
to supply the necessities both of whites and ble~ks in the South, it is a task of 
overwhelming magnitude. 

Writing from Nashville, Dr. Walden states that there are 10,000 coloured 
people in that city and its vicinity, of whom 500 only are in the Freed-men’s 
Camps. The rest support themselves at present by their own labour, But then, 
as he observes, this labour is dependent on the existence of the army. As that 
dissolves, the work it has created ceases. The coloured soldiers will have to 
make their homes in the Freed-men’s camps, or in huts about the city, and it will 
be difficult for them at first to find employment. “ From the time,” he says, “the 
grand problem before us was first presented in the course of the providential 





* « Report of a Mission to the United States from the Freed-men’s Aid Society, London,” 
by Fred. Tomkins, Esq., M.A., LL.D., of Lincoln’s Inn,. Dr. Tomkins adds, ‘Nor did I 
meet with a confederate soldier” —he saw many prisoners of war—‘‘or white men in the 


South, who did not at once admit without the slightest hesitation that slavery was the cause 
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developement of the war, I have had an abiding faith in its successful solution; 
the more I travel among this people, the more I visit them in their lowly homes— 
talk with them, and learn their tempers and spirits—the less do I have to walk by 
faith in regard to their future; nevertheless the darkest period of their transition 
from slavery to freedom is not passed. Unless I greatly misapprehend the signs of 
the present there will be scenes of suffering among them as fearful in character, 
and greater in extent, than anything witnessed during the past four years.” # 

The condition of the negroes on plantations is perhaps worse: “Go beyond these 
cities, and we find there is not a fourth of a crop of produce in all the South, 
I can but shudder when I think of all the facts that we must take into con- 
sideration in forming an estimate of what is before the Freed-men in their civil 
and social exodus. I wonder if God will not strangely and powerfully move 
the hearts of all the human and philanthropic to efforts in behalf of this people, 
that will more than provide against the impending suffering. I trust He 
will.” + 

It would be easy to multiply proofs of the great necessity of the case. No 
one is likely to question the fact that such a war must be followed by appalling 
distress, and that the emancipation of four millions of people implies a transi- 
tion period, in which, during the change of owners into employers and slaves 
into labourers, great difficulties would arise in the adjustment of wages, and of a 
hundred other questions, leaving out the possibility of masters forgetting that 
they must pay, and Freed-men forgetting that they must work. The real ques~- 
tion which needs answering is not as to the necessity for help, but as to the 
possibility of making it effectual. 

In the second place, then, there is every reason to hope that all difficulties 
will be eventually surmounted. 

The American Government and people—the Christian people of the Northern, 
and especially of the New England States—are setting themselves to work in 
thorough earnest: indeed they have done so all through the war. With the 
armies have gone forth Christian men and women, under the sanction of the 
Government, and assisted by the State, on the sole and blessed mission of 
feeding, clothing, and educating, those who escaped from bondage, 

The Freed-men’s Bureau is a government office established for the purpose 
of tiding over the difficulties of the transition period. General Howard, who is 
at the head of this establishment, states that its four objects are—first, to regu- 
late labour ; secondly, to encourage education ; thirdly, toform relief establish- 
ments ; and, fourthly, to secure justice to the freed people. For these purposes 
the office has been entrusted by the Government with large powers, which seem 
to have been exercised with much wisdom. General Howard has insisted on 
the making of contracts between the labourers and their employers, has recog. 
nized the agency of benevolent institutions in seeking work for unemployed 





* Letter from Dr. Walden to the Rev. H. M. Storrs, D.D., 22nd July, 1865, 
¢ Dr. Walden’s Letter to the Rey, Dr, Storrs, 22nd July, 1865, 
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negroes and recommending negroes to employers in want of hands, and has had 
authority to let lands abandoned by their owners and taken possession of by 
the Government, in small farms, to the Freed-men. “Immense numbers of 
blacks,” says General Howard, “have followed our armies in their marches 
through the enemy’s country. Eight thousand followed General Sherman 
through South Carolina. These were all turned over to general Saxton, who 
distributed them among the islands abandoned by their owners, and taken pos- 
session of by the Government. Each has the rental of forty acres, more or 
less. This plan, under General Saxton’s supervision, has succeeded, and has 
been followed elsewhere. Near Norfolk, near Richmond, and opposite Wash- 
ington, abandoned houses as well as lands are rented by coloured people or by 
the employers of such, All these means have been taken to give the Freed-men 
the practical fruits of freedom. Some may ask, Do they give these results ? 
In answer I would say that wherever a fair opportunity for their trial has been 
given the success has been even greater than we could have anticipated. At 
Davis’ bend, on the Mississippi, the coloured people have already laid up more 
than a hundred thousand dollars.”’* 

General Howard states that at first the Government allowed the teachers of 
schools to draw army rations, but that this, being contrary to law, had been of 
necessity discontinued, but that they were still granted to orphan asylums, 
homes, and hospitals supported mainly by voluntary contributions, on the 
ground that most of the inmates of them were separated from their homes in 
consequence of the war, which is a proof of the willingness of the Government 
to do all in their power. We know by our own experience in the Lancashire 
cotton famine that it is not easy, or perhaps desirable, for a government, as a 
government, to undertake the relief of distress. 

But perhaps the most important work of the Freed-men’s Bureau is securing 
justice for the coloured man. General Howard drew up a circular directing 
“that during the interregnum while the military power was releasing its hold, 
and the civil power was not re-established, courts should be established by the 
officers of the Bureau, and that in them the testimony of freed-men should be 
received,” In the Southern States the laws do not allow the evidence of 
coloured persons to be received against whites. Till these iniquitous state 
laws are repealed the ordinary judges cannot do justice. The Freed-men’s 
Bureau, under the national authority, assumes the provisional power of super- 
seding the State tribunals. 
~ General Howard refers to the supposed difficulty of the white and black race 
living permanently together in the country. He says: “I know that I can 
employ a negro and he and I can live together, and if that is the case there is 
no reason why another two cannot do so likewise. It shows that it is nota 
natural instinctive repugnance in us against the blacks. Further, I am con- 


* Speech of General Howard, ‘* New York Semi-Weekly Times,” August 22nd, 1865. 
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scious that I could employ twenty-five negroes on a farm and live with them, 
not only without hating them, but could love each and eyery one of them. I 
will use that strong term. But, you say, ‘that is not social equality.’ Social 
equality is an absurdity. It does. not exist anywhere—not here in Augusta. 
But, ‘in talking of employing negroes, you suppose the white man was superior.’ 
Perhaps in the average he is. But ‘would you like to see white men employed 
by negroes ?’? In answer I would say that in Washington, one of the wealthiest 
citizens is a coloured man, and he employs white clerks, who can not only 
endure the degradation, but are very glad of the employment. He transacts a 
very large business at home and with the West. This may seem to you .an 
anomaly—an absurdity. It is not; it is simply uncommon. There is a pre- 
judice and there is a conventionalism against it, but the prejudice is not radical 
nor instinctive, and all conventionalisms are liable to change.” 

Be it remembered that this speech was not delivered in Boston, or Phila- 
delphia, or New York, or even at Washington, but at Augusta, in the heart of 
Georgia, one of the great depots of the Confederacy. He goes on as follows :-— 
‘Let me tell you my method of solving this question—how to rid ourselves 
of this prejudice. It is, get more of the Spirit of Christ. That will substitute 
love for hate in our prejudices. But, you will say, ‘this is not practical, the 
love of Christ is not so wide spread as to render this available.’ Well, then, 
interest will doit. We cannot dispense with their labour.” 

And he adds words which I cannot forbear quoting: “I believe that when 
God sent us forth to liberate this oppressed race He did not mean that they 
should be wholly engulphed. He intended that they should be free, and free 
to some purpose. If we attempt to re-enslave them, or to bind any heavy 
burdens upon them, He will chastise us again and again. The signs of the 
times are that God means that we shall do right.” He concludes as follows :— 
‘ The Bureau over which I have been placed is a responsible post, and in its 
administration I need your earnest support. Yet it is a work that especially 
needs the Divine blessing. It is God’s work. It is a benevolent department 
of the Government, placed at Washington, that the Christian churches and 
voluntary benevolent associations, and all lovers of justice may have a friend 
near the head of the Government. They can rest assured that their interests 
will be cared for, so far as it is in the power of the Bureau to do it. The 
responsibilities of the administration are yours, and the country’s, as well as 
mine, and if we discharge them in the fear of God, doing what is right in His 
sight, and dealing justly with the people for whose benefit the Bureau was 
established, we may truly make our nation what we all wish to be, ‘a nation 
whose God is the Lord.’” 

With such a spirit in the Government, we have reason to hope that success 
will attend their efforts. They are not only working in earnest, but in the fear 
of God ; and there is no instance on record of God being publicly and nationally 

honoured and refusing His blessing. The yoluntary labourers to whom refe- 
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rence is made have left their homes to establish schools in the Freed-men’s 
camps. In spite of the prejudice against the black existing in the North,—of 
which so much has been said in this country, but which is in reality nothing but 
the stigma of slavery, which always degrades a race in the eyes of free men, 
and is fast dying out, if it is not dead already,—numbers of devoted voluntary 
teachers have left their comfortable homes to live, and some of them to die, 
among the freed negroes. Wherever there are masses of liberated slaves con- 
gregated together, ladies from the North are to be found, like Florence Night- 
ingale and her companions in the Crimea, attending to hospitals, distributing 
relief, teaching in the schools, and binding up the wounded hearts of the long 
oppressed people. The house of the late President of the Confederate States is 
inhabited by some of them, who are teaching his former slaves to read their 
Bibles ; so is the house of Governor Wise, who signed John Brown’s death- 
warrant, a daughter of John Brown himself being one of the number. In fact, 
they are showing in the most marked manner their repentance for the national 
sin by wiping out its traces, and repaying in what is more precious than gold 
the unrequited labours of so many generations. Can we doubt their success, or 
refuse the share they invite us to take in it ? 

Thirdly, the results as far as the negroes are concerned are highly encour- 
aging. It is not to be wondered at if some negroes on their first deliverance 
from slavery, are not disposed to work so much as they ought; the wonder is 
that men accustomed from infancy to associate labour with the lash should be 
inclined when free to work at all. That they are so is owing to the persevering 
efforts of these Christian teachers, and still more to a marvellous Providence, 
which through the dreary years of bondage has kept alive the hope of deliver- 
ance and prepared them for it. 

Norfolk is one of the places at which large bodies of negroes are congregated. 
The following is an account from an English eye-witness of one of several 
schools in that place established by the Freed-men’s Aid Societies, and taught 
by ladies from New England who resided together in the house of Captain 
Semmes, of the “Alabama,” then in Richmond—just before the close of the war 
—in charge of the Confederate rams. His house was taken possession of by 
the government and converted into a Teachers’ Home. “There were about 600 
pupils,” Dr. Tomkins writes, “ on the book ;”—this was one school out of many 
—‘there were young men and maidens, old men and old women. Men and 
women turned threescore years were learning to read; some had just learned 
their letters, some could spell out easy sentences, some had passed through the 
first and second readers and were in the third, some could read the holy gospels, 
some few—not many—could read the epistles. I spent two hours visiting this 
school and examining the classes. I utter strictly the truth when I say that, 
young and old alike, all are resolved to learn. They find it pretty hard, they 
say, but they will not give up. I did not find a single man, woman, or child 
among the negroes, who, haying begun to learn to read, had given up the task 
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as hopeless. They are patient and good learners, and are fast outstripping the 
poor uneducated whites. They sing and smile and learn. Thank God, they 
have now many friends to stimulatethem. The whole work is being conducted 
in an atmosphere replete with religion that is exceedingly encouraging. I can- 
not doubt but that wonderful results will follow. 

“When I saw those five hundred adults striving under eurcumstances so little 
favourable—for most of them were working hard during the day—to acquire 
knowledge,—when I saw them so deeply solicitous to read the Book of God, 
and felt that that Book had been denied many of them to their old age, then I 
felt slavery to be a huge offence. I said to one gray-headed old man who 
seemed to be working very hard at an easy lesson in the Bible, ‘Why don’t you 
give up? you will soon know all about God’s word in a better world.’ ‘Yes, 
massa,’ said he, ‘ but I want to know about it in this.’ Those people were sup 
porting the school themselves.” * 

The men were supporting by their industry the school in which they were 
learning to read the Bible. 

Dr. Tomkins reports from various places he visited, such as Roanoke Island, 
where there were about three thousand negroes, and New Berne in North Caro. 
lina, at that time a great Negro settlement, the most thorough, patient and suc- 
cessful industry. He found them at New Berne engaged in all the business of 
life. ‘ Hundreds,” he says, “of heads of families are earning a competency; 
some are actually begining to get wealth. There are men earning from three 
hundred to three thousand dollars a year in that city, men who were but recently 
slaves.” In fact they accept the duties of freedom as jeyfully as its privileges 
“T guess, massa,”—said a negro, just escaped, in reply to an observation by 
Dr. Tomkins that some people said they were lazy and would not work—“ that 
if they will give us the chance they will find out their mistake. I have sup- 
ported my master and myself all my life, and I think I shall be able to take 
care of myself in the future.” 

That was in the spring before the close of the war. As late as June Dr. 
Walden bears witness to the industry of the Freed-men in places he visited. 

In Davis’s Bend, which is nearly an island formed by a sweep of the Mississippi, 
and formerly the residence of Mr. Jefferson Davis, there are 4,000 emancipated 
negroes, including 1,250 who had been just brought there, a flood having 
destroyed their cabins and stripped them of everything which they had gained 
since their escape from slavery. Even these were patiently labouring to repair 
their losses, ‘The rest were prospering. “I questioned,” Dr. Walden says, 
“many of the coloured persons I met as to their mode of employment, com- 
pensation, degree of contentment, &c, The road we followed led directly 
through the plantations. The large fields were planted mostly in cotton, some 
parts in corn. The first man I questioned I found to be a hired hand. He 





® Report presented by Dr. Fred. Tomkins of Mission to the United States to the Committee 
of Freed-men’s Aid Society. London, May 4, 1865. 
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ac elnino iat 
pointed us to his employer, a man much younger and quite as black as him- 
self, named Willis Penn. There is a coloured man in the island, a Mr. Mont- 
gomery, who keeps a store here, and has an interest in several tracts of land 
that are being tilled. Penn is one of his partners, and is working about 
seventy-five acres. Montgomery has the store independent of his other inte- 
rests, and has advanced capital to those whom he has made partners in raising 
acrop. Penn hastwo hands employed to assist him in cultivating the seventy- 
fiveacres We found him planting corn in a spot where the cotton had been 
‘drowned out’ by the recent high water. 

“T next found three women working a large garden, and on enquiry ascer- 
tained that a small company had formed themselves into a community and 
leased ten acres, which they were working in common. By subsequent enquiries 
I learned that in these two ways the whole island is now being worked, some 
who were able leasing tracts and hiring help; others banding themselves into 
little communities to work the land they jointly lease.’’* 

The writer adds that some of the lessees were coloured men from other 
States, who were free before the proclamation of emancipation, and were drawn 
to this spot by a spirit of enterprize, and others, both of the lessees and the 
hired labourers, had been formerly slaves on the estates they are cultivating.” 

One of these estates was that of the late Confederate President, and while 
it is impossible not to be struck with the sort of political justice here exhibited— 
his lands divided among his bondsmen, who cultivate, as free-men, for their own 
advantage, the acres which once they worked under the lash, as slaves, for 
the benefit of another, and his house inhabited by teachers of those whom the 
laws which he fought to maintain forbade to be taught—most Englishmen will 
hope that a speedy return of Southern landowners to their allegiance and their 
duties as citizens of the United States will prevent the actual confiscation of 
their estates. And, therefore, while these instances are abundantly sufficient 
to show the capabilities of the negro, and his willingness to work, and open the 
prospect of abundant prosperity for his race in the future, we must not regard 
them as examples of what is likely immediately to happen, except under cir- 
cumstances which, however favourable to the coloured people, we should 
greatly regret if milder measures would suffice. 

For the most part we must expect that the freed-men will be the labourers 
of their former owners, and pass through privation in consequence of their 
poverty while protected from their oppression. Even in Lancashire, men, 
however industrious, could not work when there was no employment. The 
Southern planters have not the means, and too often not the will, to reeommence 
energetically the cultivation of their fields. There must be a period, during 
which wages will be finding their level and masters learning how to employ 
free-men, of great and wide-spread distress ; but the evident elasticity of the 
‘negro character, and the hand of God so manifest in the whole of these events 





* Letter from Dr, Walden to the Rev. Dr, Storrs, 15th June, 1865. 
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gives us every reason to believe that, if Christian men in America and in our 
own country help in the emergency, the difficulties will all be overcome, and a 
once down-trodden race be transformed into an industrious peasantry. 

A fourth reason why we in England should take part in this great act of 
reparation to an oppressed people is the fact that we are partners in the 
crime. 

Slavery was introduced into North America and maintained there under the 
sanction of British laws. It is matter of history that at one period since the 
War of Independence the conscience of the Southern planters was so moved by 
the iniquity of a then unprofitable system that they actually thought of abolish- 
ing it, when a sudden demand for cotton for the English market silenced its 
voice, and gradually raised the accursed crime to the level of a Divine institu- 
tion. This was the result simply of English gold. “In the midst of our too 
pharisaical self-complacency, let us remember that we have made the South 
what it is,” said the “ Manchester Examiner and Times,” while the war was 
raging.* “If slavery is an evil, we have fostered it; if a crime, we are the 
perpetrators. Every factory we have built for the last twenty years has been 
a buttress and outwork of slavery. We have bought the produce of slaves, 
manufactured it in our mills, sold it in our shops, and worn it on our backs. 
We have grown rich by the toil of slaves. The great fortunes which have been 
made in these districts may be traced to Southern plantations as much as the 
fortunes of the slave-owners themselves. We relieve ourselves from blame by 
throwing it upon the system, but this is the apology of the slave-owner—the 
chief difference being that he admires the system of which he pockets the gains, 
while we, in pocketing the gains, denounce the system.” 

We have suffered comparatively little during the American war. The Lan- 
cashire cotton famine was tided over with less difficulty than could have been 
expected to begin with, and the nation was perhaps never richer than at the 
present moment. But surely we have reason to fear lest He who gave, to use 
President Lincoln’s words, “to both North and South this terrible war, as was 
due to those by whom the offence came,” should not leave England without her 
share in the scourge, as she has shared so largely in “the wealth piled by 
bondsmen by 250 years’ unrequited toil,”t and shall do wisely as well as 
rightly in taking our part in the reparation by our voluntary offerings. To do 
so on a national scale would be an act of national repentance, and might avert 
much evil, for with the spectacle of America before our eyes who can doubt that 
God deals with nations retributively, or that God is just? 

A fifth and last reason may be drawn from the obligation which lies upon us 
to help in bringing to a successful issue an emancipation which was the result 
in part of our own example and our own expostulations. 

I pass over the last five years since the war broke out. We shall be glad as 


* November 29th, 1862. ¢ Inaugural Address, 16th March, 1865, 
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a nation to forget much that has been said and written under the influence of a 
temporary madness, inflamed by a few pro-slavery journalists. But inthe New 
Jersey Democratic Convention* resolutions have just been passed ascribing the 
war to “the fanaticism of the Abolitionists” in their opposition to slavery. And 
had we no share in arousing this opposition ? Half-a-million signatures of women 
of Great Britain and Ireland were attached to an “ Affectionate and Christian Ad- 
dress” to “their sisters the women of the United States of America”’ upon this very 
subject, including the names of persons of all ranks, from the foot of the throne 
downwards, and concluding with these noble words—“ We acknowledge with 
grief and shame our heavy share in this great sin. We acknowledge that our 
forefathers introduced, nay, compelled the adoption of slavery in those mighty 
colonies. We humbly confess it before Almighty God; and it is because we so 
deeply feel and so unfeignedly avow our own complicity, that we may now ven- 
ture to implore your aid to wipe away our common crime and our common dis- 
honour.” 

That address was sent six years before the war broke out, and it had its effect. 
“Noone act, perhaps,” says Mrs. Stowe, “ever produced more frantic irritation” 
in the slaveholding states, “or called out more unsparing abuse. It came with 
the whole united weight of the British aristocracy and commonalty on the most 
diseased and sensitive part of our national life; and it stimulated that fierce 
excitement which was working before, and has worked since till it has broken 
out into open war.” 

It doubtless had its effect also in strengthening the resolution of the oppo- 
nents of slavery ; at all events it helped to bring about the consummation, not 
in the way which English women or American women designed, but which 
God determined ; and shall it be said that now these slaves are freed, and all 
that remains is to provide means for enabling them to meet the first difficulties 
of their new position, the women of Great Britain and Ireland, so ready to 
denounce the crime, and own their own complicity in it ten years ago in 
language so true and just and penetrating as to draw forth “a flood of indig- 
nant recrimination” from the slaveholding states, will withhold their silver and 
their gold, and that power of persuasion with which God has endowed them, and 
which they know so well how to use with their fathers, brothers, and husbands ? 

Surely not! Nor must we forget that if Englishmen did not address 
them on this subject collectively, as English women did, they made Americans 
in other ways conscious of their feelings. Our Emancipation Act was their 
continual reproach, and if we did not speak they knew what we thought. 
The slaveholders felt themselves, as one of them expressed it, “under the ban 
of the civilized world,” and their fellow-citizens shared in the dishonour, and 


while somewhat resenting our silent blame were stirred up by it because they 
know it to be just. 





* “Times,” 11th September, 1865. 
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The tone adopted in this country during the war surprised and irritated them, 
as well it might. But now let them see that we are ourselves again, and ready 
to take our share in binding up the wounds of the race we have shared in op- 
pressing. It is our plain positive duty, and the sooner it is done and the more 
liberally the better will it be for us and for them. 


PROGRESS AND PROMISE. Their love of good clothes is well known, and 

We are indebted to Maurice Williams, Esq., | they now buy them, as well as tea, coffee, 

| and other luxuries, or, as we should call them, 

ten by a gentleman of high standing in Boston, | necessaries, of which in the old slavery time 


of Liverpool, for an extract from a letter writ- 


United States, well known to ourselves; his they knew nothing. The importations, I am 
testimony may be implicitly relied on. |told, of the black -settlements on the Sea 

‘‘The returned soldiers are all absorbed, you | Islands, near Port Royal, are nearly, if not 
see few uniformed—they seem to be glad to | quite, as large in value as those of an equal 
get them off and to go to work. It was very | number of New Englanders. The effect of 
fortunate that peace came in the spring, when | this great and sudden addition to the demand 
farm labourers were much needed. The ac- | upon northern industry will doubtless during 
counts of the Freed-men vary with the preju- | the next year be very large, and it is already 
dices of the observer. Iam satisfied that wher- | felt. The autumn trade has rarely before 
ever they are treated decently they work well | sprung up at so early a period of the season 
and T am sure there will be less trouble with | as this year, and there is for the north a pro. 
them than with the ignorant whites. I also | mise of a winter of extraordinary prosperity 
feel very certain that the rebel states will be | and activity.—Firom Correspondent of ** Daily 
kept under military control until equal politi- | News,” New York, Sept. 2, 1865. 





cal rights are secured to all. In the mean- | We are happy to say that the circulation of 
time, the high price of cotton will make a great | the Frrep-MAn increases. As we are desi 
competition for negro labor, and when it gets | ons of the support of all who are interested 
to be — to ae for next year's crop, SUCH | in the great work now going on, we beg to 
competition will secure good treatment and suggest to persons friendly to the improvement 


protection against abuse. From Missouri, of the Freed-men that they may greatly aid 


where guerillas prevailed, we have accounts 


our labours by donations for the gratuitous 
circulation of the Freep-M4n. Contributions 
may be sent to any of the officers of the Freed. 
Men’s Aid Society, or to the Editor, at Mr. 


of absolute peace; real estate, especially im- | 


proved lands, rising in value very rapidly; 


negroes returning to their homes, where they 


are en rey ‘ wages: an rebel anc i ‘ P . 
are employed for wages; and rebel and union Partridge’s, Paternoster Row, London. 


soldiers fraternising without the least ani- : Cee = ied 
; : : TuE following important communication has 
mosity. The other border states cannot resist 


been received in answer to a document pre- 


such influences, and by another spring this | ; an ‘ 
7 1 i sented by a deputation of the National Com- 


icture will apply to Kentucky, Tennessee 
» ; PP" . a ~~ mittee to Earl Russell : 


‘¢ Foreign Office, July 20th, 1865. 
GOODS WANTED BY THE SOUTH. ‘¢Sir—I am directed by Earl Russell to 
Tue demand for goods during the winter | acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 

promises to be great, as the people are in need | 6th inst., forwarding a memorial of the several 


and Arkansas. Such is my view of affairs.” 





of everything from pins and needles up; and, | Freed-men’s Aid Societies upon the subject of 
what had not I think been much calculated | Slavery in North America; and I am to state 
on by anybody, the negroes are coming for- | to you in reply, that sympathy for those en- 
ward as large consumers. It must be said, in | gaged in abolishing slavery, and joy at the 
facty that the effect of emancipation is to fur- | prospect, have been already expressed in Par- 
nish four millions of customers to the North | liament and in Despatches. 


for articles which blacks never used before. | J. Hodgkin, Esq. A, H, Layarp,” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All orders and enquiries concerning Adver- 
tisements, or other business connected with 
this Magazine, are to be addressed to 
Ariss ANDREWS, 7, Duke Street, Blooms- 


bury. 
WE are compelled to reserve many articles for 
a future issue, owing to great pressure on 


our space. 


Che HFreed- Aan. 
OCTOBER, 1865. 


GENERAL HOWARD. 

Tue gentleman whose name we place 
at the head of this article, was chosen 
by the late President as the chief of the 
Freed-men’s bureau. This Bureau is 
a department of the Government at- 
tached to the United States War Office ; 
called into existence for the purpose of 
overlooking and controlling the affairs 
of the freed-men and the white refugees 
of the Southern States. When this 
department was established, the ap- 
pointment of its head was a matter of 
great anxiety to the friends of freedom. 
We believe that no better appointment 
could have been made than that of 
General Howard to this important and 
trying: position. General Howard is a 
scholar, a gentleman and a christian. 
He was educated for the military pro- 
fession at the West Point Military 
School where he greatly distinguished 
himself. At the time of the breaking 
out of the Rebellion he was engaged as 
a Professor of Mathematics at Bowdoin 
College, in the State of Maine, but at 
once relinquished the toga and went 
into the army. His great abilities and 
scientific acquirements secured for him 
an appointment as colonel of engineers. 








es == —— 


He served with McLellan before Rich- 
mond, where he lost an arm. He be- 
came a general, saw much service 
in the South, and now he presides over 
the Freed-Men’s Bureau. On the eve- 
ning of the 28th of August last, General 
Howard addressed an immense meeting 
of the citizens of Chicago in behalf of 
the Freed-men of America. Every 
portion of the hall in which he delivered 
his speech was thronged by a most re- 
spectable and highly interested audi- 
ence of ladies and gentlemen represent- 
ing the best circles of society in the 
city, together with a number of colored 
people, who came to learn what is to 
be done with the recently emancipated 
people of their race. We regret our 
space does not allow of our giving the 
entire address of General Howard: we 
will however endeavour to present the 
principal points in his speech. 

The General first gives an account 
of his appointment, and then says 

All matters concerning refugees, freed-men 
and abandoned lands, were committed to the 
commission. Abandoned and confiscated lands 
were to be set apart in a certain section, and 
allotted to freed-men. It spoke of certain 
| benevolent objects, and that was to be the 


| Whole. Everything else was to be left to the 
| commisssioner to arrange. As soon as I had 
got everything in order at Washington, I made 
| my proposition to the Secretary of war to sepa- 
|rate the work into three divisions—one of 
lands, one of labor, and another of schools, and 
| obtained as good an officer from the army 
as I knew, for the work of each division, with 


| a corresponding secretary. 

General Howard appointed his sub- 
|ordinates, and amongst them Colonel 
| Eaton, well known to many in this 
| country for the active part he has taken 
|in the cause of the negro in the West. 
| The General adds— 
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The main thing was justice—the claim for 
simple justice for the freed-people. We find 
in the South some willing to act, and. acting 
justly toward their former slaves. Others, 
even good men, are soimbued with a life long 
prejudice that they cannot act justly toward 
Still others will not. Now, some one 
asks how does the Bureau propose to secure 
this justice for them. The War Department 
has established military departments all over 
the South, as it it has in the North. Officers 
are stationed in every state and in all the im- 


them. 


portant towns to enforce the will of the go- 
Unfortunately, many in the South 
and others, even among our own officers and 
soldiers, hate the negro. They always have, 
These are not dis- 


vernment. 


and they always mean to. 
posed to deal with justice towards the blacks. 
Others are always finding difficulties in the 
The 
old masters come around them and persuade 
them that either they themselves must control 


way, and imagine more than they find. 


the negroes, or the Government must exercise 


absolute authority over them. Hence pass 


orders and other odious restrictions are issued | 


which sometimes almost make me think it 
impossible that the promise of freedom to the 
coloured race should be sustained. 

During the last four years General 
Howard has studied slavery in the 
South, he says: “I studied the charac- 
ter of the system, and concluded that 
if certain features which were apparent 
in it were necessarily attendant upon it, 
that there was something rotten, radi- 
eally evil, in the whole system.” 
host of advisers were at hand to in- 
struct the Head of the New Depart- 
ment in his duties. General Howard 
says : 


They came to me and advised me concerning 


e | 
many matters; they wrote me letters asking 


me what I intended to do, and telling me that 
I must not do this or that, or that I must do 
something else. I also had letters from the 
North, each one proposing a plan for the settle- 


ment of the entire question, sometimes based 


A| 





ocean, sometimes from a few months’ expe- 
| rience as teacher in the South. Thus I had a 
| variety of plans from all parts of the country, 
every one proposing a complete settlement of 
| all questions. I looked them all over, examined 
them thoroughly. I wished simply to have the 
| best plan for effecting the desired object. The 
| War Department placed everything, letters, 
| documents, recommendations, &c., in my 
hands. It was a difficult task, and I will tell 
| you how I set about the work. It would amuse 
| you to hear the different projects whose adop- 
| tion would make all go well. The claim of the 
| South is that the negro won’t work. Every 


| man who loves the institution is in favour of 





compelling the negro to work—either himself 
or that the Government should by its au- 
thority. This is the spirit I have met, but did 
not intend to yield to. (Applause.) I have 
yet to find a single black who is willing to be 
a slave. 


General Howard gives the method 
and plan he adopted. 


The first business was to regulate labour. 
There was a variety of plans for the accom- 
plishment of this. 
former slave should leave his former owner, 
and that they should flock into villages by 
themselves, where they might live separated 


One proposed that every 


from the whites, and form a community. 
Another wanted Northern men to emigrate to 
the South, and employ the freed-men in cul- 
tivating the soil. Another wished to have 
them set to work on the Pacific railroad, 
Still another thought they could be most pro- 
fitably employed in constructing dykes all 
| along the Mississippi river. The plan adopted 
| was to have former owners, as far as practic- 
able, who had work to do, employ each the 
man who had been his slave. I mean where 
| they had not left their own homes or volun- 
| tarily returned. I knew that they had been 
able to support their slaves, on their planta. 
tions, or rather that the masters had been 
supported by the labour of their slaves, and 
that very large fortunes had been made. The 
system of contracts was chosen.—You may 
say that_that was already in operation. Well, 


on experience in the West Indies, sometimes|I mean that of all the plans proposed and 
drawn from the case of a remote island in the | tried, that wag selected as the best, for the 
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present at least. It was determined that the 
contracts should be bona fide agreements, in 
which each should have a duty to perform, 
and both be held to it. You may ask if it is 
practicable to make and enforce these con- 
tracts all through the southern States. It 
may not be, but it is the purpose of the bu- 
reau and of the government to encourage 
them by all the means in their power, and 
when made, to protect both parties to the con 
tract. Some may say this is equivalent to 
slavery, and will lead to the re-enslavement 
of the blacks. No, it is not; but it is precisely 
equivalent to contracts everywhere. And the 
evils of the system are less than by any other 
known one. Most of the freed-men being ig- 
norant of the rights and duties of the liberty to 
which they have come, if unemployed, they 
accumulate in villages, and their idleness leads 
to corruption and crime. If they can be in- 
duced to enter into contracts, they are taught 
that there are duties as well as privileges of 
freed-men. And the system thus far has worked 
well. The employers are furnished with 
labourers, and the employers get work and 
wages secured by a lien on the crops or some- 
thing else. 


There is a scientific beauty in the 
clear conception which this soldier has 
of the nature of contractual obligation. 
He recognises that such an obligation 
is a ‘vinculum juris’—a bond of law to 
which there are two parties, and he re- 
solves to hold both to their duties. 
One would almost imagine that he had 
read the famous words of the Roman 
jurist, “Obligatio est juris vinculum, 
quo necessitate adstringimur alicujus” 
— yes, alicujus—“solvende rei.” Gen- 
eral Howard well observes that such 
an obligation is not slavery, but is pre- 
cisely equivalent to contracts every- 
where. ‘The second task of the bu- 
reau,” he says, “in the interest of the 
late slaves, is the encouragement of 
education.” This is excellent: 


——————————————————————————— 


if they would only come tothem. I think that 
it will be done, and it secures what we want— 
self-sustaining schools. I have found that 
black people are like other human beings— 
they have pride like the white people. They 
don’t like to be pauperized or regarded as 
paupers, and if they can do something to aid 
in teaching themselves, they are glad to do it. 
It is found that they will attend those schools 
most where they are obliged to pay the most. 
The entire withdrawal of aid would spoil the 
schools; it must be withdrawn gradually. We 
must aid them now; we afford the same 
protection to churches; where preachers or 
teachers desire help which we can give them, 
we are glad to give it. 

The third means used by the bureau for its 
work is the formation of relief establishments. 
These I divide into orphan asylums, homes, 
and hospitals. The orphan asylums are mostly 
conducted by voluntary associations; rations 
are issued to them, and will probably continue 
to be issued for some time; some of these 
contain striking cases, were relief is called for 
imperatively. 

There is something exceedingly inte- 
resting in the following extract, and in 
the Socratic manner in which General 
Howard conducts his argument, which 
will recall to the classical reader the 
colloquies recorded by Plato of the 
great Athenian. 


When I was in Washington a delegation from 
South Carolina came to see me; one of them, 
a very influential gentleman, said, ‘‘ we went 
to war for two things; one was the eternity of 
slavery, the other State supremacy to the 
United States—I state it in so many terms— 
went to war for two things; the one a wrong, 
to perpetuate it, the other to establish the 
impossible problem that the part is greater 
than the whole.” (Applause.) He said ‘we 
have failed in both, and we giveit up.” TI said 
to him, “‘ you have given up slavery and State 
supremacy (I do not like State rights, but 
State supremacy), you have given up this?” 
**Yes.” ‘IT want, then, to ask you a few 
questions. ‘*Can the blacksmith know too 


The free people are willing to feed teachers |much of his work? or the machinist, or the 
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engineer, or any other mechanic?” He ad- 
mitted that no working man could know too 
much about his trade and business. ‘ Well, 
then,” I said to him, “do you admit that it is 
better for a State to educate its labour than 
not to do so?” Yes, he would admit the 
principle. ‘Well, then,” I said, ‘if you are 
an influential man, go home and work to 
educate your poor people without regard to 
colour.” (Applause.) 

By our schools we secure the gradual eleva- 
tion and education of the race, so that if we 
can go on as we have begun, it will not be 
long before they are fitted for much higher 
duties than they are now competent to perform. 
It will not be long before they will be in posi- 
tion to demand the full rights of citizens, and 
compete with the whites for a fair chance in 
labour and business. 


General Howard touches upon the 
question of colonization, and reminds 
one of Henry Ward Beecher, who long 
before the war commenced, in his own 
facetious manner proposed the coloniza- 
tion of the slave-owners as the only 
feasible plan. The General says: 

Now, speaking of colonization, I say let 
colonization go on; I advocate it. Colonizing 
agents came to me and I greeted them heartily. 
Colonize, but do not force. Go with them; 
show them fine lands; send them to Liberia; 
but if you wish to colonize by force, colonize 
your enemies and not your friends. (Applause.) 

’ 

In almost the concluding paragraph 
this good man says— 

[ am opposed to a permanent establishment 
in Washington for the purposes for which the 


bureau labours. I think our only efforts should | 


be with a view to an end of all this. The sub- 
jects are entirely matters for state control; 
and when any State shows that it is able and 
willing to undertake the work—willing to take 
care of its own poor, and to deal justly with 
its coloured people—we shall be disposed to 
let them; not until then. 

The bureau over which I have been placed 
is a responsible post, and in its administration 
I need your earnest support. Yet it is a work 


that especially needs the Divine blessing; it 
is God’s work. It is a benevolent department 
of the Government, placed at Washington, 
that the Christian churches and voluntary 
benevolent societies, and all lovers of justice, 
may have a friend near the head of the 
Government. 


We ask all our readers candidly to 
consider the extracts we have the satis- 
faction—and a high satisfaction it is— 
to place before them. In the tones of 





this philanthropist there is the ring and 
cadence of the parent voice. “ Eng- 
land expects every man to do his duty.” 
It is duty—the ‘quid oportet,’ what 
ought I to do?—that engages this 
man’s thoughts and soul. Right nobly 
does he conclude : 

There have been times of chaos and confu- 
sion when any man who would acknowledge 
the truth would say he knew not what to do— 
when the right might be crushed and the 
wrong triumph, when the men who loved their 
country were despondent, down-hearted, and 


tearful, and if we do not discharge our duties 
and responsibilities in the fear of God, then, 
my friends, He will chasten us again. Now, 
to prevent this, it is necessary for every man 
and child to do his duty. I have spoken to 
you freely to-night, and I thank you for your 
patience; but that you may do your duty, I 
trust you will not stop here with my remarks. 
Each man, woman and child may ask what 
is my part? What sacrifice can I make; what 
work have I to do in this peculiar period of 
Iam almost as san- 
guine as I was in the war of my country’s suc- 


| our country’s history ? 


cess, that our nation will be conducted through 
this transition period, and be more prosperous 
and become the centre and outspringing of 
influences that will not only bless our country, 
but be the source of blessings to the world. 
(Applause. ) 





Tue Committee of the Freed-men’s Aid 
Society meet every Monday at two o’clock at 
the Anti-Slavery Society’s Rooms, No. 27, 


New Broad Street, City, B.C. 
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Gi orrespondence, 





WE call attention to the following letter of 
the Hon. C0. C. Leigh. We deeply regret to 
learn that Mr. Leigh is obliged so soon to re- 
turn to the United States. The interest cre- 
ated by Mr. Leigh, both in this country and 
on the continent, requires to be followed up 
by himself personally. The constant change 
in American advocates is both expensive and 
involves a loss of power. No one could have 
done better than Levi Coffin, Dr. Storrs, Sella 
Martin and the Hon. ©. C. Leigh. 





To the Editor of the ** Freed-Man.” 


Dear Sir,—Finding that the hot weather, 
excitement of elections, &c., prevented me 
from appealing to the people of Great Britain 
to advantage on behalf of the Freed-men, I 
left England for Germany. My first work 
was to have translated into German an address 
and an appeal, which I had done through the 
kindness of Dr. Jacoby in Bremen ; haying 
published five thousand of them, my next 
work was to have them sent to the various 
newspapers in Germany, as well as to benevo- 
lent individuals in Bremen and its vicinity, 
having first appointed a responsible Treasurer 
to receive all funds. I then proceeded to 
Hamburg, where the same thing was done, 
and in addition a strong committee was formed 
consisting of the first merchants and bankers 
From thence I went to Berlin, 
and performed the same labour, and effected 
the same result. The committee in Berlin, how- 
ever, will be a more general committee, and 
will send an appeal from this capital to all 
Germany. I then proceeded to Frankfurt-on- 
the-Maine, where a similar committee was 
created, and an address and circular will be 
put in the hands of most of the inhabitants of 
that large and flourishing city. I then went 
to Heidelberg and interested the friends in our 
cause. In all these places, and others not 
enumerated, I met with a hearty welcome, 
and the strongest assurances were made tome 


in the place. 


that the negro should not be forgotten in his | 
distress by the Germans, and that we might | 


expect good results from their efforts, in money 


and in clothing. From thence I went to Paris, 
where I found our friends mostly away from 
the city, but I made arrangements for a future 
meeting, which I am now preparing to attend. 
I trust I shall be able in a short time to orga- 
nize a central committee in Paris, and have 
auxiliaries throughout the departments in 
France—for the French are in earnest in this 
matter, and appear determined to do their 
duty to the poor blacks; all classes of the 
people are interested in the work, and we are 
in hopes of making it yet more general. The 
ladies in Paris have exerted themselves nobly : 
$4,000 francs have already been collected by 
them alone; many garments have been made 
and shipped to New York. The Freemasons 
also are taking up collections in their lodges. 
The same good work is going on in Switzer- 
land; Dr. D’Aubigné has written a fervent 
appeal in behalf of the Freed-men; M. Ler- 
ment, avocat, is president of the Association ; 
M. Boissier and M. Turlinden, avocat, secre- 
taries; and M. Martin Charles agent. The 
head quarters are in Geneva, but they hope 
soon to have auxiliaries in all Switzerland. 
The ladies in Geneva have collected some 
3,000 francs, and have made up 830 garments 
for women and children, valued at 2,500 francs. 
These goods are now on their way to the 
Freed-men. Thus this charitable and humane 
work is calling up the benevolent and the good 
of many different nations, creating a commu- 
nity of interests, a bond of union, a brother- 
hood, working goodwill towards each other, 
and in the hands of, and directed by, our 
| common Father, I consider it one of the means 
He is using to bring about that long-promised 
| day when war, that scourge of humanity, will 
no more exist—when the horrid engines of 
death will be turned into implements of agri- 
| culture, and none shall hurt or destroy, but 
all shall be ready to help his brother, and 
universal and continued peace exist. Thus 
this charity is doubly blessed—it blesses those 
that give and those that receive. 

No one more regrets than myself that I am 
compelled to quit this interesting field of la- 
bour, where so much good can be done, both 
for the black and the common cause of hu- 
manity. Up to the first of November I pro- 
pose to prosecute the work on the continent, 
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and then return to my dear native land, where ings I desired in Macon. In Atlanta! effected 
I hope still to continue labouring for the good a temporary organization by appointing Rev. 
of my black brother. David Young superintendent, and three co- 
loured persons, whom on examination I found 
competent, as assistant teachers. 

‘*T effected a similar organigation in Macon 
by appointing two white ladies as teachers 
who were already in the work, and ten co- 
loured assistants. There were nearly a dozen 
schools in Macon taught (?) by coloured per- 
sons. The inefficiency of the teachers made it 
necessary to discontinue these, and in their 
stead I organized six schools with the above- 
named twelve teachers, and more than six 
hundred pupils. There are perhaps two 
thousand children in Macon that can be and 
should be brought into schools. In view of 
this fact, and the fact that the towns below 
this point are almost as populous and quite as 
needy, would it not be well for me to make 
Macon my head-quarters when I return, and 
work from that point to the adjacent towns ? 
This I trust wiil be in accordance with your 
views. 

‘*T wish to make the schools at Macon the 
model for the State. General Wilson has 
given me assurances that Government will 
furnish all the buildings we shall need. 

‘* At present our schools are in the coloured 
churches, except one in the old Presbyterian 
church on Fourth-street. After organizing 
these schools I watched them two or three 
days, and am satisfied they will do well till I 
can return. ThenI wish to superintend them 
myself, and I want at least fifteen of the best 
teachers that can be found among our appli- 
cants. I have great confidence that with the 
proper facilities (such as I think can be ob- 
tained at Macon) I can make these schools 
popular even in the South. And then this 
place is to be the head-quarters of the Assis- 
tant-Commander of the Freed-men’s Bureau 
for the State of Georgia. 

*¢T saw General Winslow at Atlanta, He 
gave me the same privileges and encourage- 
ment that I obtained from General Wilson at 
Macon. The only reason why I did not pro- 
vide for more schools at Atlanta was the 
scarcity of buildings. Shall we be able to 
erect a suitable building there this fall ? 


“Thus, you see, these two points, Macon 


Yours truly, 
Cuas, C, LEicn, 





























LETTER FROM 
THE REV. J. M. WALDEN, M.A. 
Cincinnati, July 26, 1865. 
Rey. H. M. Storrs, D.D., London, England. 
My Dear Brother, 

In my last letter to you I spoke of the grow- 
ing magnitude of the work before us in con- 
nection with a statement as to what would 
be the local demand at Nashville. Since my 
return to Cincinnati I have received a com- 
munication from John Ogden, a very compe- 
tent person whom we appointed to act as Field 
Agent in Central and Eastern Tennessee and 
Northern Alabama and Georgia, with delega- 
ted authority to orgaize and establish schools 
where an immediate demand should exist. 
From this letter I find a confirmation of all 
that I have written in regard to the probable 
extent of the work in that vast region. I 





























will transcribe such paragraphs as I think will 
be interesting to you and all others who are 
anxious to gather information in regard to the 
condition and wants of the Freed people of 
America. 

[ may say in regard to Mr. Ogden that he 
has been a practical educator for years, has 
been Principal of the Ohio State Normal 
School, and otherwise prominently identified 
with the educational system of this state. 


** Chatanooga, Tenn., July 17. 
«* Rev. J. M. Walden, D.D. 

‘Dear Sir,—Your excellent letter of in- 
structions was not received until this morn- 
ing. I was glad to know that my course met 
your approbation. I agree with you in refe- 
rence to the magnitude of the work and the 
manner in which it should be prosecuted. 

‘I returned from my trip in Central 
Georgia last Saturday, the 15th. 1 found the 
work there immense. In conversation with 
General Wilson on the subject he remarked 
that we needed five hundred teachers for that 
part of the State, and that if we would far- 
nish them he would do all in his power to aid 
in the work. He granted me all the build- 
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and Atlanta, are to us the most important in 
this part of the South. As now secured they 
will be centres at which and from which we 
may successfully work; and if the necessary 
means can be had I think our Commission 
will be able to do more than at any other 
points within the territory I have canvassed. 
Communication is now open to all parts in 
this part of the State—a fact that increases 
the relative importance of the two points 
named.” 

My dear Brother, in the above paragraphs 
from Mr. Ogden’s letter he dwells upon the 
educational wants of the section through 
which he has passed. These are what would 
be the most obvious to a practical educa- 
tor. It will therefore be proper for me to 
add a remark or two in regard to other de- 
partments of our work. When a part of the 
country is just thrown open to us, the extent 
of the educational wants of the free people is 
a fair measure of their other wants, of the 
existing demand for industrial schools, orphan 
asylums, hospitals, and for the means of im- 
mediate relief such as clothing, bedding, &c., 
and of self-help, as axes, farming tools, seeds, 
&c., in their season. And I may further add 
that the nearer we get to the heart of the 
Southern States the greater becomes the des- 


We, that is Rev. Benj. W. Pond, and myself 
are on our way to Roanoke Island, Newbern, 
Raleigh, Goldsborough, Richmond, &c. We 
have just reached here after a conference with 
Gen. Howard, head of the Freed-men’s Bureau, 
who has given us every facility in his power 
for seeing and confering with the Commission- 
ers in Virginia, and North Carolina. The 
organization of the Bureau will in time bring 
things into greater system and simplicity of 
working. We now understand what we are 
expected to do, and what the Government or 
Bureau will do for us. The Bureau accepts 
the care of four millions of emancipated slaves, 
and will endeavour to provide for their wants, 
socially intellectually, and religiously. To do 
this successfully the Bureau will throw a large 
share of the work upon the various Freed- 
Men’s Associations. Congress gave the Bureau 
no money, but in lieu of money, connected it 
with the army, and it is officered by good and 
wise men, already in commission and receiving 
pay. Gen. Howard thinks he may even obtain 
some good superintendents of education among 
the officers thus relieving us of their support. 
But for teachers and their support he will de- 
pend upon the friends of emancipation. We 
shall therefore have to increase largely our 
funds. Col. O. Brown told me yesterday that 


titution of all classes, whites as well 8 | 2,000 teachers would be needed in this state 


blacks; and if the whites are now in reduced 
and even destitute condition, what must be 
the condition of that class who have always 
been compelled to depend on them for food 
and raiment and shelter: I met in Nashville 
with a man who, when the war broke out, was 
worth a million and a-half, that is now re- 
duced to comparative poverty. Amid such 
wrecks of fortune how many freed people, old 
and young, are thrown upon the strand, 
homeless and helpless. 
Yours truly, 
J. M. WaLpEn. 


LETTER FROM W. G. HAWKINS. 


Norfolk Va., June 18th, 1865. 
Dear Mr. Leigh, 

This is the first leisure moment I have 
had for several weeks, and now I am enjoying 
the blessing on this quiet Sabbath morning 
a Government has no transportation. 


jalone. There is a population of 500,000 ne- 
groes in Virginia: 100,000 of these could be 


| brought under instruction if the teachers and 
| their support could be obtained. The Bureau 


| will also depend on us for material aid in the 
| relief of suffering. Cols. Brown and Whittle- 
sey, the latter of North Carolina, favour the 
establishment of Freed-men’s stores at conve- 
nient points, and it is their opinion that with 
judicious management these stores can be 
made self-supporting. The Government seems 
disposed to give the Bureau all the land they 
| need: there is much that is abandoned, and 


| much that could be bought cheap. ‘Industry” 


is to be the watchword of the Bureau, and to 
| this end all kinds of simple mechanic arts will 
be encouraged. 

| Section X of Circular 5, signed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States directs that ‘‘ Assis- 
tant Commisioners will aid Refugees and 
| Feeed-meen in securing titles to land according 











to law. This may be done individually. or 
by encowraging Joint Stock Companies.” 
Col. Whittlesey wishes me to say that he will 
encourage any persons of humane intentions, 
here or abroad, in the purchase of these lands, 
whereby they may do much for the Freed-man, 
and something handsome forthemselves. The 
Colonel thinks land in North Carolina good 
forest land, or rather turpentine land can be 
purchased for 5 dols. per acre. Other lands 
can be obtained where the various Southern 
crops may be raised. I would advise every 
agent or society in England who may contem- 
plate this kind of aid, to correspond directly 
with Col. E. Whittlesey, Raleigh, N.C. In 
anything that tends to develop the industry 
of the Freed-men, or poor whites, you will 
find Col. Whittlesey a true sympathizer and 
wise adviser. The bad officers have been re- 
moved from Richmond, and the ease with 
which it was done shows that the Government 
means to sustain the Bureau. I was here at 
the time Col. Brown was appointed commis- 
sioner, in fact I brought to him from Gen. 
Howard the first notification of his appoint- 
ment. He went to Richmond and conferred 
with Gens. Ord and Patrick, but they found, 
or fancied they found, a big political thing in 
the management of the Negro, and were in- 
disposed to turn affairs over to him, and, in 
fact, placed impediments in {his way. The 
result is, Gens. Halleck, Ord, Patrick, and the 
whole tribe have had their heads cut off, and 
Gen. Terry appointed in their place. He is a 
Connecticut man, and has always been a con- 
sistent republican. We hope much from him. 
Already things are looking better in Richmond. 
No more passes required before children can 
be permitted to go to school; no more putting 
live negroes into coffins and standing them up 
against houses for passers-by to gaze upon, 
with molasses daubed about the head to invite 
the flies. This lingering malignity of the| 
chivalrous institution is squelched. The price 
of honest labour is also to be raised, and 
planters will be required to pay remunerative 


wages. All these things, especially the estab- 
lishment of the Bureau and the influence that | 
will flow from it, will have a good effect upon | 
the reconstruction of the States. The subject | 


of the Negro franchise is the most perplexing 
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one. I think the friends of emancipation 
should be well contented to leave the question 
for the present, and do that which will make 
the franchise certain to come in a few years 
Let these people become intelligent and pos- 
sessed of property, as they are sure to be in 
advance of the poor whites, unless they bestir 
themselves soon, and we cannot deny them 
the right to vote. We certainly cannot tax 
them, or make laws for their guidance withont 
giving them some influence in the making of 
them. Never was there a better opportunity 
for the introduction of an entirely new civil- 
ization in the South. If we can through this 
Bureau, plant common schools, with Northern 
teachers, in large numbers in each state, and 
have the power of the government to back it 
up, great results must follow. The recon- 
structed states will not give schools to the 
blacks, but if the Bureau continues to be con- 
nected with the War Department and officered 
by some of our best men, the influence will be 
irresistable. The caste prejudice is however 
very great, and is not confined to the South. 
The returning rebel officers, and soldiers attri- 
bute all their losses to the “ niggers,” and are 
very cruel to them. General Saxton, writing 
to General Howard, gives the following account 
which he read the other day to a committee 
who called. ‘From the ‘main land’ the 
report is not so favourable; not far from 
Somerville, South Carolina, the freed-men are 
terribly oppressed, even worse than in a state 
of slavery. They have been sent to work in 
chain gangs, and often shot down without 
provocation. Bodies of murdered Freed-men 
have been found in the woods butchered by 
guerillas, who are banded together under oath 
to kill every able bodied freed-man off his 
plantation.” The General sent the whole 
dispatch to the Secretary of War, and he in 

tends sending it to the President. All these 
things will interfere seriously with re-con- 
struction, and make more necessary a stand- 
In many places, as in Richmond, 





ing army. 
they are purposely doing all they can to ren- 
der the condition of the freed-man and his 
family worse than before the war, by throwing 
them unprovided adrift upon the world, and 
refusing to give them adequate compensation 
for their labour. As to teachers of coloured 
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schools, they would in some localities be dri- | BRISTOL FREED-MEN’S AID ASSOCIA. 


ven away if they dared to. 
But the beneficient power of the Govern- 


TION. 
The second quarterly meeting of the Na- 


ment is ready to be displayed everywhere, and | tional Committee of the British Freedmen’s 


besides, and better still than all this, there is 
a Divine Power over all which has thus far 
led these poor people from the house of bon- 
dage, and will bring to naught every device of 
man that would prevent justice and humanity 
having their free and complete dominion. 
Upon the whole we have made great gain. 
Systems of industry and education are to be 
inaugurated over the whole South. The power 
of the Government wherever necessary will be 
invoked to enforce them; just wages will be 
exacted, and full protection to all classes will 
be secured. Orphan asylums will be erected 
wherever needed; poor farms will be esta- 
blished in every county in Virginia, 
not why under all these circumstances, we 
may not have as fine a peasantry as exists in 
any land. In regard to the elective franchise 
the following proposition has been much de- 
bated as affording a beginning in the right 
direction. Let Congress refuse to receive the 
representatives from the re-constructed states, 
unless they at first allow the right of ballot 
to the four following classes of Negroes:— 
1st. The Coloured Soldier. 

2nd. Coloured property holders. 

8rd. All who can read and write. 

4th. All who have for the past four years 

been members of some Christian church. 

I should say a word as to the number of 
teachers that will be needed: 10,000 could be 
set at work by September or October had we 
the means for employingso many. I trust we 
shall have the means for sending at least 300. 
I am now here conferring with the commis- 
sioners about quarters, school buildings, &c., 
so that I may go home with some idea of the 
number we shall be expected to send to Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. 

I hope to leave here to-morrow, and on my 
return will endeavour to give you minute de- 
tails of the condition of things. I hope you 
are pushing ahead finely, with wisdom from 
on high to sustain you in overcoming all ob- 
stacles, Believe me, yours truly, 

W. G. Hawkins, 
Cor. Sec, 


wr Associations was celebrated by a break- 
bene provided by the friends of the cause, at 


I see | 


the Victoria-rooms, on Thursday, Sept. 14th, 


|Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart., M.P., 


President of the National Committee, pre- 
jsided, and there were about two hundred 
| ladies and gentlemen present. Subsequently 
jthe company adjourned to another room, 
where a public meeting was held, under the 
presidency of Sir Thomas F. Buxton. 

| Amongst those present were the Hon. C, 
|C. Leigh, of New York; Rev. Dr. 
| Cincinnati; Rev. J. Sella Martin, of New 


Storrs, of 


York, and member of the American Mis- 
sionary Association; Mr. P. Edwards, Bath ; 
Colonel Willoughby, Bathwick; Mr. D. A. 
| Fox, Birkenhead; Messrs. W. Morgan, A. 
Albright, W. H. Lloyd, B. H. Cadbury, and 
Rev. ©. Brittain, of Birmingham; Mr. P. 
Watson, Dundee; Messrs. Bart and J. Moir, 
Glasgow; Mr. W. Pollard, Hertford; Mr. F. 
Seebohm, Hitchin; Messrs. J. Latchmore and 
J. Goddard, Leicester; Messrs. T. Phillips 
A. Hampson, T. B. Smithies, and Dr. Fred. 
Tomkins, London; Messrs. J. Simpson and W. 
Stokes, Manchester; Mr. J. F. Rutter, Mere; 
Mr. Smith, Southampton; Messrs. C. and W. 
S. Clarke, Street; Rev. J.C. Gallaway, M.A., 
London; Mr. Commissioner Hill, Dr. Ash, 
Mr. Z. Eastman (American Consul), Revs. M. 
| Caston, W. Bruce, J, Glendenning, M. Dickie, 
D. Thomas (Chairman Congregational Union), 
W. M. Punchon, W. Sandford, 8. Hebditch, 
— Hawkesley, Messrs. George Thomas, R. 
Charleton, R. Fry, H. Holland, F. V. Jacques 
(Secretary Bristol Society), H. O. Wills, 8. 
Budgett, W. H. Budgett, R. Leonard, G. 
Leonard, H. Bennett, &c., &c. 

The Rev. W. Bruce offered up an appro- 
priate prayer, after which 

Mr. Joseph Davis, treasurer, read a number 





of letters from gentlemen who had been in- 


vited to the breakfast, but who were unable 
to accept the invitations. 
the Right Rev. Bishop Anderson, D.D., Mr. 
J. 8. Harford, of Blaize Castle (who enclosed 
a donation of £50), the Treasurer of the Bir- 


They were from 
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mingham and Midland Aid Society (who en- 
closed £5), Mr. Alfred Rooker, of Plymouth ; 
Mr. Samuel Gurney, M.P.; Mr, Thomas 
Hughes, M.P.; Rev. Wm. Shaw, President of 
the Wesleyan Conference, Mr. Ludlow, Mr. 
Probert, &c., &c. 

The Chairman then addressed the meeting, 
and said when he remembered how much and 
important work lay before the members of the 
National Committee, he felt it would not be 
right for him to occupy much of the time 
which belonged to them before the Committee 
met, At the same time he would say a few 
words to. express his sense, which he was sure 
was also the sense of all the members of the 
National Committee, of the kind and thorough 
hospitality which the members of the Bristol 
Society had extended to them. He believed 
that great good resulted from these meetings, 
at which so many persons from different parts 
of the country were brought together. Infor- 
mation was extended and sympathy was 
awakened more thoroughly than if these meet- 
ings did not take place. He thought there- 
fore that all those who from other parts of the 
country met there that day must feel with 
him that they owed a sense of gratitude to the 
members of the Bristol Society for inviting 
them there at that time, for taking so much 
time and trouble to extend their hospitality, 
and for making the arrangements of that 
morning. He thought, in looking at the work 
they had in hand—that of extending informa- 
tion, and exciting interest in the subject 
before them—that they had had to meet one 
difficulty—perhaps less now than before. That 
difficulty might be felt in this district also: it 
was, that they had been too often considered 
to be a political society, united together for 
political objects; and that their object had 
been more or less to express sentiments of 


partizanship with the North as against the 


South. That had been thought to be the case, 


and many had held back from joining the 
society through believingit. But he was quite 
sure that those who had had the object of the 
society in hand had done their very best to 
further it; and they had united with them 
now many who a year ago would have been 
called Northerners, and many who would have 


been called Southerners, Their object was 
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totally different from any political purpose 
(hear, hear). But they all united upon the 
one great principle that England should ex- 
tend its charity to any gigantic suffering 
(applause), and that in this case the negro race 
in the States of America had very peculiar 
claims upon us. He trusted that, if there had 
been objections on the ground of supposed 
partizanship, they were dying away. He 
concluded by calling on 

The Rev. W. Bruce, who moved the first re- 
solution, which was as follows :—That whilst 
this meeting rejoices in the abolition of slavery 
recently effected in the United States of 
America, it would at the same time express 
its hearty sympathy with those whose transi- 
tion from bondage to freedom is attended 
with suffering of various kinds, and with the 
efforts of many of our American brethren who 
are engaged in the arduous work of aiding 
them in their difficulties, and would extend a 
hearty welcome to the following gentlemen 
who are present, and who have come to this 
country to advocate the claims of these freed- 
men on our sympathy and assistance :—Hon. 
C. C. Leigh, of New York; Rev. Dr. Storrs, of 
Cincinnati; Rev. J. Sella Martin, of New 
York.” The rev. gentleman spoke of the 
horrors of war, and reminded the meeting that 
it was the prerogative of God to bring good 
out of evil at all times; and he believed that 
the good to be educed out of the present evil 
was of no ordinary kind. There had been the 
abolition of slavery from the entire States of 
America, and the removal, therefore, of that 
foul blot from our American brethren, whom 
we loved, whether of North or of South. 

Mr. Commissioner Hill seconded the resolu- 
tion, and in doing so said he would not stay 
long between the meeting and the tidings 
which they would all be desirous to hear from 
their friends who had come across the Atlantic 
to plead the cause of the negro, This cause 

demanded no argument, and we recognised 
all the great facts. We should therefore be 
most anxious to learn how the great task 
which lay before the civilized and the Christian 
We were to look 
at this great fact, that whereas four millions 
of our fellow beings—four millions of immortal 
souls, were joined but a short time ago to 


world was to be performed. 


ar ae 


Me Bora 
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schools, they would in some localities be dri-| BRISTOL FREED-MEN’S AID ASSOCIA. 


ven away if they dared to. 
But the beneficient power of the Govern- 


TION. 
The second quarterly meeting of the Na- 


ment is ready to be displayed everywhere, and | tional Committee of the British Freedmen’s 
besides, and better still than all this, there is | Aid Associations was celebrated by a break- 
a Divine Power over all which has thus far | fast, provided by the friends of the cause, at 
led these poor people from the house of bon- | the Victoria-rooms, on Thursday, Sept. 14th, 
dage, and will bring to naught every device of| Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart., M.P., 
man that would prevent justice and humanity | President of the National Committee, pre- 
having their free and complete dominion. | sided, and there were about two hundred 


Upon the whole we have made great gain. 
Systems of industry and education are to be 
inaugurated over the whole South. The power 
of the Government wherever necessary will be 


invoked to enforce them; just wages will be | 


exacted, and full protection to all classes will 
be secured. Orphan asylums will be erected 
wherever needed; poor farms will be esta- 
blished in every county in Virginia. 
not why under all these circumstances, we 


may not have as fine a peasantry as exists in | 


any land. In regard to the elective franchise 
the following proposition has been much de- 
bated as affording a beginning in the right 
direction. Let Congress refuse to receive the 
representatives from the re-constructed states, 
unless they at first allow the right of ballot 
to the four following classes of Negroes:— 

1st. The Coloured Soldier. 

2nd. Coloured property holders. 

8rd. All who can read and write. 

4th. All who have for the past four years 

been members of some Christian church. 

I should say a word as to the number of 
teachers that will be needed: 10,000 could be 
set at work by September or October had we 
the means for employing so many. I trust we 
shall have the means for sending at least 300. 
I am now here conferring with the commis- 
sioners about quarters, school buildings, &c., 
so that I may go home with some idea of the 
number we shall be expected to send to Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. : 

I hope to leave here to-morrow, and on my 
return will endeavour to give you minute de- 
I hope you 


are pushing ahead finely, with wisdom from 


tails of the condition of things. 


on high to sustain you in overcoming all ob- 
Believe me, yours truly, 
W. G. Hawkins, 
Cor, Sec, 


stacles. 


I see | 


| ladies and gentlemen present. Subsequently 
the company adjourned to another room, 
| where a public meeting was held, under the 
| presidency of Sir Thomas F, Buxton. 


Amongst those present were the Hon. C. 
|C. Leigh, of New York; Rev. Dr. 
Cincinnati; Rev. J. Sella Martin, of New 


Storrs, of 


York, and member of the American Mis- 
sionary Association; Mr. P. Edwards, Bath ; 
|Colonel Willoughby, Bathwick; Mr. D, A. 
Fox, Birkenhead; Messrs. W. Morgan, A. 
| Albright, W. H. Lloyd, B. H. Cadbury, and 
Rev. C. Brittain, of Birmingham; Mr. P. 
Watson, Dundee; Messrs. Bart and J. Moir, 
Glasgow; Mr. W. Pollard, Hertford; Mr. F. 
Seebohm, Hitchin; Messrs. J. Latchmore and 
Messrs. T. Phillips 
A. Hampson, T. B. Smithies, and Dr. Fred. 
Tomkins, London ; Messrs. J. Simpson and W. 
Stokes, Manchester; Mr. J. F. Rutter, Mere; 
Mr. Smith, Southampton; Messrs. C. and W. 
S. Clarke, Street; Rev. J.C. Gallaway, M.A., 
London; Mr. Commissioner Hill, Dr. Ash, 
Mr, Z. Eastman (American Consul), Revs. M. 
Caston, W. Bruce, J. Glendenning, M. Dickie, 
D. Thomas (Chairman Congregational Union), 
W. M. Punchon, W. Sandford, 8. Hebditch, 
— Hawkesley, Messrs. George Thomas, R. 
Charleton, R. Fry, H. Holland, F. V. Jacques 
(Secretary Bristol Society), H. O. Wills, 8. 
Budgett, W. H. Budgett, R. Leonard, G. 
Leonard, H. Bennett, &c., &c. 

The Rev. W. Bruce offered up an appro- 
priate prayer, after which 


J. Goddard, Leicester; 








Mr. Joseph Davis, treasurer, read a number 
of letters from gentlemen who had been in- 


vited to the breakfast, but who were unable 
to accept the invitations. They were from 
the Right Rev. Bishop Anderson, D.D., Mr. 
J. 8. Harford, of Blaize Castle (who enclosed 
a donation of £50), the Treasurer of the Bir- 
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mingham and Midland Aid Society (who en- 
closed £5), Mr. Alfred Rooker, of Plymouth ; 
Mr. Samuel Gurney, M.P.; Mr, Thomas 
Hughes, M.P.; Rev. Wm. Shaw, President of 
the Wesleyan Conference, Mr, Ludlow, Mr. 
Probert, &c., &e. 

The Chairman then addressed the meeting, 
and said when he remembered how much and 
important work lay before the members of the 
National Committee, he felt it would not be 
right for him to occupy much of the time 
which belonged to them before the Committee 
met. At the same time he would say a few 
words to.express his sense, which he was sure 
was also the sense of all the members of the 
National Committee, of the kind and thorough 
hospitality which the members of the Bristol 
Society had extended to them. He believed 
that great good resulted from these meetings, 
at which so many persons from different parts 
Infor- 
mation was extended and sympathy was 


of the country were brought together. 


awakened more thoroughly than if these meet- 
ings did not take place. He thought there- 
fore that all those who from other parts of the 
country met there that day must feel with 
him that they owed a sense of gratitude to the 
members of the Bristol Society for inviting 
them there at that time, for taking so much 
time and trouble to extend their hospitality, 
and for making the arrangements of that 
morning. He thonght, in looking at the work 
they had in hand—that of extending informa- 
tion, and exciting interest in the subject 
before them—that they had had to meet one 
difficulty—perhaps less now than before. That 
difficulty might be felt in this district also: it 
was, that they had been too often considered 


to be a political society, united together for 
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totally different from any political purpose 
(hear, hear). 
one great principle that England should ex- 
tend its charity to any gigantic suffering 
(applause), and that in this case the negro race 
in the States of America had very peculiar 
claims upon us. 


But they all united upon the 


He trusted that, if there had 


been objections on the ground of supposed 


He 


concluded by calling on 


The Rev. W. Bruce, who moved the first re- 


solution, which was as follows:—That whilst 
this meeting rejoices in the abolition of slavery 


recently effected in the United States of 
America, it would at the same time express 
its hearty sympathy with those whose transi- 
tion from bondage to freedom is attended 
with suffering of various kinds, and with the 
efforts of many of our American brethren who 
are engaged in the arduous work of aiding 
them in their difficulties, and would extend a 
hearty welcome to the following gentlemen 
who are present, and who have come to this 
country to advocate the claims of these freed- 
men on our sympathy and assistance :—Hon. 
C. C. Leigh, of New York; Rev. Dr. Storrs, of 
Cincinnati; Rev. J. Sella Martin, of New 
York.” The rev. gentleman spoke of the 
horrors of war, and reminded the meeting that 
it was the prerogative of God to bring good 
out of evil at all times; and he believed that 
the good to be educed out of the present evil 
was of no ordinary kind. There had been the 
abolition of slavery from the entire States of 
America, and the removal, therefore, of that 
foul blot from our American brethren, whom 
we loved, whether of North or of South. 

Mr. Commissioner Hill seconded the resolu- 


| tion, and in doing so said he would not stay 





political objects; and that their object had | long between the meeting and the tidings 
been more or less to express sentiments of | which they would all be desirous to hear from 
partizanship with the North as against the | their friends who gad come across the Atlantic 
South. That had been thought to be the case, | to plead the cause of the negro. This cause 
and many had held back from joining the| demanded no argument, and we recognised 
society through believingit. But hewas quite | all the great facts. We should therefore be 


sure that those who had had the object of the | most anxious to learn how the great task 


society in hand had done their very best to| which lay before the civilized and the Christian 


further it; and they had united with them We were to look 


at this great fact, that whereas four millions 


world was to be performed. 





now many who a year ago would have been 
called Northerners, and many who would have 
Their object was 


of our fellow beings—four millions of immortal 


been called Southerners, souls, were joined but a short timo ago to 
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bodies that were subject to the most degrading | ered would compare advantageously with any 


slavery, to the most hideous lot that could 
afflict humanity, now their chains had fallen 
from them (hear, hear); but freedom thad 
come to them with destitution. Now, if there 
never had been slavery, there never would 
have been that destitution—there would have 
been no necessity to call upon a nation 3,000 
miles away from the scene of action for assis- 
tance. Were we in any way responsible for 
that slavery? Had the Americans a right to 
make this call upon us? He thought they 
had (applause). He thought all Christendom 
—all the civilized world—was implicated in 
the great crime which now—thank God !—was 
drawing towards its termination. How was it 
possible that any nation, however energetic, 
however rich, could at any moment supply all 
the funds that were necessary for the support 
and sustentation of those four millions that 
were thrown upon their hands? Let each, 
then, come forward according to his ability, 
and let him join with their American brethren 
in this great work (hear, hear). He (the 
learned speaker) hoped he was not trenching 
upon the rules which had been laid down by 
the chairman when he earnestly called upon 
his American friends to remember that per- 
sonal freedom, though an invaluable boon, 
was not all which was necessary to extinguish 
the debt which they owed tothe negro. He 
must not be considered a member of a degraded 
caste, deprived of civil rights (applause); he 
must be, and he (the speaker)trusted and be- 
leived he would be, ere long, considered as the 
political and the social equal of those who 
boasted of a different colour of skin (applause). 
He must be equal before the law. He had 
just read in the revised constitution of the 
Imperial State of America, as it was called in 
New York, “No negro can sit upon a jury.” 
That was the law of the land at the present 
moment, but this law must fall before what 
Curran called the genius of universal emanci- 
pation (loud applause). 

Mr. J. Simpson, of Manchester, who had re- 
cently returned from a four months’ tour in the | 
United States, gave some interesting infor- 
mation respecting the practical working of the 

institutions that had been organised there for 
the benefit of the freed-men, which he consid. 





that existed in England at the time of the 
cotton famine. 

The Hon. C. C. Leigh, of New York, next 
addressed the meeting. He spoke of the 
success which had attended his mission in 
Germany, and Switzerland, where they had 
just commenced their operations, the ladies of 
Geneva having alread raised three thousand 
francs. The speaker then called the attention 
of the meeting to the character of the negroes 
as exemplified during the last four years, and 
he paid a high tribute to the humility, forbear- 
ance, and patience manifested by them under 
circumstances of great trial, cruelty and 
persecution. He attributed this to their 
Christianity, for they: were a people of faith in 
the Bible, God’s promises, and future rewards 
and punishments. He advocated in conclusion 
the education of the negro, who was capable 
under proper cultivation of being made one of 
the best specimens of humanity. 

The Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Cincinnati, after 
thanking the people of Bristol for their atten- 
dance that day, said the next winter would, he 
hoped, see the freed-men over the worst of the 
crisis, and he stated that the ultimate object of 
their friends was to raise them to such a posi- 
tion that they might stand on a firm foundation, 
and claim all civil rights. 

Rev. H, I. Roper moved a vote of thanks 
to the president, and speaking of the general 


| interest and influential concern which he (the 


president) felt in connection with the matter, 
remarked how well it became the countrymen 
of a Clarkson, a Wilberforce, a Macaulay, and 


|@ Buxton, to enter with warm and generous 
| hearts into the question of the American freed- 


men (hear, hear). He (the speaker) was old 
enough to remember when Wilberforce, with 
his winning eloquence, pleaded the cause of 
the slave, and he listened to the first speech 
ever delivered on a public platform, now forty- 
three years ago, by Babington Macaulay, and 
as if it were but yesterday he remembered the 


| graphic power with which with his father, Za- 


chary Macaulay, by his side, he delineated the 
horrors of slavery. He (the speaker) shared in 
the general joy which was felt when on the 
memorable lst of August, 1843, England hav- 
ing paid down the costly price of twenty 
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millions sterling to buy off the bonds of; the 
bondmen, she lifted up her voice ond sent it 
across the Atlantic and said to every slave. 
**Ye are free!” And now he thanked God that 
he had been permitted to live to see the end 
of that vile, accursed thing—American slavery 
(loud applause). He spoke highly of the large- 
heartedness of the Society of Friends—who 
had hereditary hostility to the demon of 
slavery—towards the freed-men, and said that 
thirty years ago they did more than any other 
society of Christians towards the emancipation 
of England’s own slaves (applause). 

Mr. Robert Charleton seconded the reso- 
lution, and the Rev. D. Thomas having briefly 
spoken upon the motion, it was unanimously 
carried, and the President having replied, the 
meeting separated. 


THE COMMITTEE 


Met directly after for the transaction of busi- 
ness, Sir T, F. Buxton, Bart., presided, and 
there were reyiresentatives of the different 
societies present, The meeting, which lasted | 
four hours, was occupied with discussions upon 
various subjects. 


THE SECOND MEETING 

Was held at the same place in the evening, 
under the presidency of the Mayor, Mr. W. 
Naish. 

The Mayor opened the meeting, and said he 
trusted that through the co-operation of En- 
glishmen and Americans in the work of be- 
nevolence, the spirit of universal brotherhood, 
and goodwill amongst men would be promoted 
and increased. He then read a statement to 
the effect that upwards of £1,400 had been 
subscribed to the funds of the Bristol Freed- 
men’s Aid Society since its formation in last 
March. Of this sum £600 had been remitted 
to the ‘* Friends’ Central Committee” in Lon- 
don, and by them forwarded to different asso- 
ciations in America. £200 had been recently 
appropriated, directly, to the Western Freed- 
men’s Aid Association at Cincinnati. More 
than £400 had been expended in materials for 
clothing, and about 5,000 useful articles of 
clothing made from these materials by the 
kind industry of some hundreds of Bristol and 
Clifton ladies, had already been shipped from 
Liverpool and distributed in America, Besides 


these 5,000 articles already shipped, there 
were probably 1,000 more now ready for 
packing, and several hundreds in the hands of 
ladies in the process of making. 

Mr. J. Davis made a brief speech, in which 
he took occasion to repudiate the idea that the 
society was sectarian, an idea that had gone 
abroad in the country. 

Sir T. Fowell Buxton then moved the first 
resolution, to the effect that the meeting re- 
garded with feelings of gratitude and rejoicing 
the abolition of slavery, and offered a warm 
welcome to the Hon. C. C. Leigh, Rev. Dr. 
Storrs, and the Rev. Sella Martin. 

Dr. Fred. Tomkins, of London, stated that 
Sir T. F. Buxton had just handed him a cheque 
for £200 towards the Freed-men’s Aid Asso- 
ciation, being a gift from the Dowager Lady 
Buxton (loud applause). 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Joseph 
Simpson, and supported by the Rev. W. M. 
Punshon, M.A., in an eloquent speech, and 
having been carried, the Hon. C. C. Leigh, 
Dr. Storrs, and the Rev. Sella Martin replied 
to it. 

The Rev. C. Brittain moved a resolution 
approving of the formation of a national com- 
mittee, which was seconded by Mr. 8, Budgett 
and adopted. 

A vote of thanks to the Mayor for presiding 
brought the proceedings to a close. 


Tue Richmond Republic announces as about 
to appear, Circular No. 1 from General O. O. 
Howard, the Commissioner of the Burean of 
Refugees, Freed-men and Abandoned Lands, 
which sets apart for the use of loyal refugees 
and freed-men certain tracts or parcels of land 
and other property within the State of Virgi- 
nia, to which the United States have acquired 








title by confiscation. These lands, thousands 
of acres, lie in the counties of Loudon, Fairfax, 
Elizabeth city, Prince William, Warwick, York, 
Norfolk, and the cities of Norfolk and Ports. 
mouth. The Republic says this order will be 
the first of a series of similar publications, 


Frrenps of the cause are earnestly requested 
to aid in the circulation of this journal. It 
may be obtained through any respectable 
bookseller, or direct from the office. 
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WESTERN FREED-MEN’S AID COMMISSION, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


President—REV. ADAM POE, D.D. 


Vice-Presidents—Rev. R. H. Pollock; Rev. M. L. P. Thompson, D.D.; Hon. Bellamy 
Stcrer; Rev. D. H. Allen, D.D.; Rey. C. B. Boynton, D.D. 


Corresponding Sec.—Rev. J. M. Walden, D.D. Recording Sec.—J. B. Lapton. 
Treasurer—J. F. Larkin. 
General Agent—Levi Coffin. Auditors—W. P. Nixon; Dr. J. Taft. 








To THE FRIENDS OF THE CoLovRED Man 1n ENGLAND, 


N the conclusion of the fearful contest waged in the United States of America, God, in His 
providence, manifestly has made the wrath of man to praise Him. A war began in the 
interests of Haman Slavery has now certainly caused its overthrow and extinction, and prepared 
the way for the elevation of the slave. The policy of the Federal Government, inaugurated 
January 1, 1863, by President Lincoln’ s Proclamation of Emancipation, is producing results 
that Philanthropists and Christians everywhere must regard with profound interest. 

As the National armies have advanced since then, reclaiming Tennessee, opening the Mis- 
sissippi River, and repossessing the States of Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana along its 
shores, the slaves, hailing their jubilee, have flocked within the Federal protection in multitudes, 
These, coming from a country impoverished by the protracted operations of two vast opposing 
armies, reach a place of security in a condition of wretchedness and want—men, women, and 
children—clothed in rags, toil-worn by marches, depressed and afflicted by privations and 
exposure. 

They still have many pressing wants, only to be relieved by benevolent efforts in their behalf. 
The able-bodied men engage as labourers, where this is possible, the women and boys able to 
work, readily find employment. Hence the camps are composed chiefly of the aged, infirm, 
and sick, and women and children. The proportion of these to the whole number of freed 
people is very large. 

Tens of thousands are dependent upon the Government for food, and upon the donations 
of the humane and benevolent for clothing and other supplies. 

This work of charity gave rise to the Western Freedmen’s Aid Commission. It was organ- 
ized in Cincinnati, Ohio, in January, 1863, by a number of well-known citizens, of various 
religious denominations, drawn together by a common desire to engage in this great and 
good work on the principles of Christian benevolence. The purpose was to aid the Govern- 
ment in supplying the physical wants of the freed people, and to labor for their mental and 
moral improvement by establishing schools, and furnishing teachers and books, and thus pre- 
pare them for the blessings and duties of freemen. 

As soon as their most pressing physical wants are relieved, they ask for teachersand books, 
The appeal comes from every camp and regiment. They welcome their teachers as the best 
among their benefactors. They receive books, so long denied them, as if they were the pledge 
of every restored right, and study them with eagerness even amid privations. Our Commis- 
sion sends Christian men and women tothem as teachers—those who feel a deep interest in 
their present condition, and are hopeful with regard to the futare—those who are faithful 
in the school-room, and also competent and willing to teach them habits of neatness, industry, 
and economy, and inealeate lessons that will prepare them for their new social and civil re- 
lations—prepare them for the nobler achievements and higher destiny of mankind. 

This people is already proving themselves worthy of every benevolent effort in their behalf. 
Thousands who at first were dependent upon the Government, are supporting themselves by 
compensated labor. Their bravery has had ample vindication. Whether old or young, they 
study with eagerness and learn rapidly. Several communities have been established, which 
are quiet, peaceful, and thrifty. Every result of their emancipation is an appeal to the bene- 
volent for the means necessary to carry them through the transition from Slavery to Freedom. 

Knowing there are thousands in Great Britain who sympathize with this long-oppressed 
people—who regard with interest every movement in their behalf, and only wait an opportu- 
nity to take part in the present efforts for their relief and elevation, the Western Freedmen’s 
Aid Commission have authorized and instructed our Agent, Da. Srorrs, to proceed to Eng- 
Jand, and, laying the cause in which we labour before its friends there, solicit their contribu- 
tions. He is a widely-known and a devoted and tried friend of the slave. As the Delegate 
of our Commission, and a worthy Representative of the cavse of Freedom and Humanity, we 
recommend him to al] Philanthro; and Opretiom. 

Contributions may be sent to W. ALLEN, Esq., Winchmore Hill, N., or to Dz. F. Tomauns, 
$, Tanfield Court, Inner Temple, B.C. tee? ; 
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NEW YORK NATIONAL 


FREED-MEN’S RELIEF ASSOCIATION, 


Organized Feb. 22nd, 1862, Incorporated March 23rd, 1865. 
> 
President : FRANCIS GEORGE SHAW, Esq. 
Corresponding Sceretarp: Rev. WILLIAM G. HAWKINS. 

Creasurer: JOSEPH B. COLLINS, Esq., 40, Wall Street, New York. 
Representative in Gurope: HON. C. C. LEIGH, 11, Queen Square, London, W.C. 
Zankers: Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & Co., 8, Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C 
Depot for € lothing: Messns. JOHNSON, JOHNSON, & Co., 17, Blomfield Street, London, E.C. 


UR income last year was $229,587. The past months of the present year promise a great 
increase, the goods alone already shipped (August 1st) to our distributors in the various 
“amps and stations amounting to over $100,000. We support about A HUNDRED-AND-PIFTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS, and expect to add to their number and efficiency next 
Autumn. We have OrepnHan AsyivuMs in CuartEeston, New Orseans, VICKSBURGH, and Frr- 
NANDINA; and are providing homes for such children throughout the field of ourlabours. We 
have entered upon our work of RELIEF and EDUCATION in the District of CoLumMBia, where 
there are at least 40,000 of the freed-people ; 
MARYLAND, with her 87,188 Fiortpa, with her 61,753 
VIRGINIA a $90,887 ALABAMA és 135,132 
Norru Caroiina 331,081 MIssISSIPPL ,, 436,696 
Sourn CAROLINA 102,541 LOUISIANA ,, 331,726 
GEORGIA 162,230 KENTUCKY se 225,400* 
Notwithstanding the extent of our operations, and those of other kindred societies, these 
centres of destitution, ignorance, and immense industrial capacity, that needs development, 
occupation, and wise direction and stimulus, yet demand much more extended efforts, and 
promise an exceeding great reward. TrExas, which has just been opened, with her 182,566 of 
the emancipated, scattered over an area of 274,356 square miles (three times that of the 
United Kingdom), is itself a most extensive field. These statistics, the influences of slavery 
in unfitting for freedom, and the social, civil, and commercial disruptions of the recent war, 
need but to be considered to convince any reasonable soul that it is impossible to be too 
quick or too liberal in rendering help; and the location of our Society in the Metropolis 
of the nation, within reach of all the southern coast by water, and the interior by railroad, 
as well as the character of the Officers and Trustees for philanthropy, integrity, and ability, 
are assurances that whatever is contributed will be promptly, economically, and judiciously 
employed. 
As it is impossible to call on each in person, we beg the reader to interest himself and his 
friends in obtaining subscriptions, and to send the same without delay to our Bankers. 


DISTINGUISHED RECOMMENDATIONS. 

T assure you I am highly gratified with this address, for which I sincerely thank yon. | 
am especially gratified with your reference to my past history in connection with the coloured 
people. I can give you no better pledge of my interest in your work than my past history 
affords. Tender to your Association my assurance that I shall most cheerfully do everything 
in my power to aid them in the good work they are doing.—PREsIDENT JOHNSON, . 

I am happy to give my testimony to the character and usefulness of the National 
Freed-Men’s Relief Association of New York. I know all of its officers, either personally or 
by-reputation, and am acquainted with the operations of the Society. : 

At this moment, when the sympathies of mankind are enlisted for the Freed-men, this 
Society furnishes a most convenient opportunity and agency. J am sure that any means en- 
trusted to it will be employed wisely and humanely.—CuakLes Sumner, Senator and Chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By some its work may be thought the humblest of all; but I, believing that the poor are 
God’s especial care, venture to call it noblest of all.—Cuizr Jusrick Case. 


* According to the Slave Census of 1860. 





